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MISCELLANEOUS NOTES ON POE 
I. Three Notes on Poe's Sources 

1. Poe's Sonnet — To Science may have been 
prompted originally by Coleridge, whose dis- 
cussion of the relation of poetry and philosophy 
(in the fourteenth chapter of the Biographia 
Literaria) gave Poe the cue for his discussion 

of the same subject in his " Letter to B ," 

prefixed to the 1831 edition of his poems. 
But the immediate inspiration to the writing 
of this poem came, I believe, from Keats's 
Lamia. The opening lines of Lamia: 

Upon a time, before the faery broods 
Drove Nymph and Satyr from the prosperous 

woods, 
Before King Oberon's bright diadem, 
Sceptre, and mantle, clasp'd with dewy gem, 
Frighted away the Dryads and the Fauns 
From rushes green, and brakes, and cowslipp'd 

lawns, — 

find a pretty obvious parallel in the concluding 
lines of Poe's sonnet : 

Hast thou not dragged Diana from her car? 

And driven the Hamadryad from the wood 
To seek a shelter in some happier star? 

Hast thou not torn the Naiad from her flood, 
The Elfin from the green grass, and from me 
The summer dream beneath the tamarind tree? 

The central idea of his sonnet Poe found also 
in a brief passage in the second part of Lamia 
(11. 229-238) : 

Do not all charms fly 
At the mere touch of cold philosophy? 
There was an awful rainbow once in heaven: 
We know her woof, her texture; she is given 
In the dull catalogue of common things. 
Philosophy will clip an Angel's wings, 
Conquer all mysteries by rule and line, 
Empty the haunted air, and gnomed mine — 
Unweave a rainbow, as it erewhile made 
The tender-person'd Lamia melt into a shade. 

2. The atmospheric device of the barking 
of the dog in the climactic scene of The Gold 
Bug (Virginia Poe, V, pp. 1151) was perhaps 



suggested to Poe by a passage in Seba Smith's 
The Money Diggers, where a similar device 
is employed to intensify the excitement attend- 
ing the unearthing of a rich store of buried 
treasure. The Money Diggers appeared in 
Burton's Magazine! in August, 1840 (VII, pp. 
81f.), shortly after Poe had resigned as its 
literary editor, and hence in all likelihood fell 
under his eye. 

By way of making explicit the parallelism 
between the two stories, I give here the more 
significant sentences from the corresponding 
passages. I cite first from The Money Diggers. 
"While they were battling with this diffi- 
culty" [the collecting of water in the pit in 
which the treasure-seekers were digging], 
writes Smith (Burton's VII, p. 91), "a tre- 
mendously great black dog came and stood 
upon the brink [of the pit], and opened his 
deep red jaws, and began to bark with ter- 
rific power. They shrunk back from the 
hideous animal, and raised their shovels to 
fright him off; but a second thought told them 
they had better let him alone. . . . They 
again plied their shovels with all diligence, and 
as they stepped to and fro at their work, 
that deep-mouthed dog kept up his deafening 
bark, and leaping round the verge of the pit. 
. When they first struck the stone 
[beneath which the treasure had been buried] 
. the dog began to bark with redoubled 
fierceness, and as they proceeded to uncover it, 
he seemed to grow more and more enraged." 

Poe, in describing the first attempt of Le- 
grand and his confederates to unearth the 
treasure of Captain KMd, writes as follows 
(Virginia Poe, V, pp. 115f.) : "Our chief 
embarrassment lay in the yelpings of the dog, 
who took exceeding interest in our proceed- 
ings. He, at length, became so obstreperous 
that we grew fearful of his giving the alarm 
to some stragglers in the vicinity. 
The noise was, at length, very effectually 
silenced by Jupiter, who, getting out of the 
hole with a dogged air of deliberation, tied 
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the brute's mouth up with one of his suspend- 
ers." Later, when the company had begun to 
dig a second hole, in which the treasure was 
presently found (I. c, p. 118), they "were 
again interrupted by the violent howlings of 
the dog," whose improvised muzzle had now 
been removed. "His uneasiness, in the first 
instance," so runs Poe's account, "had been, 
evidently, but the result of playfulness or 
caprice, but he now assumed a bitter and seri- 
ous tone. Upon Jupiter's again attempting to 
muzzle him, he made furious resistance, and, 
leaping into the hole, tore up the mould fran- 
tically with his claws." A few moments later 
the treasure box came into view. 

It will be observed that the dog in Poe's 
story is the property of the treasure-seekers, 
and hence his attitude is not, as in The Money 
Diggers, a hostile one; but his function is 
evidently the same in both stories — the height- 
ening of the dramatic effect. 

There are other parallels between the two 
stories: in both, for example, the scene is laid 
in an unfrequented island off the Atlantic 
Coast (in The Gold Bug, Sullivan's Island, 
near Charleston, South Carolina; in The 
Money Diggers, on Jewell's Island, near Port- 
land, Maine) ; in both it is a mysterious scrap 
of paper (or of parchment) that gives the 
clue to the whereabouts of the treasure; and 
in both, rings, necklaces, and watches are 
among the valuables that are found in the 
treasure-box. These agreements, however, can 
scarcely be held to possess any significance in 
themselves, since they involve details that are 
all more or less conventional in the story of 
buried treasure; though when taken in con- 
nection with the more striking parallel that I 
have noted, they seem to me to lend some sup- 
port to the theory that I have advanced. 

3. For a part of the material used in his 
essay on Anastatic Printing 1 (first published 
in the Broadway Journal for April 12, 1845) 
Poe drew on an article which appeared in the 
London Art Union for February, 1845. 2 Poe 

1 See the Virginia Poe, xiv, pp. 153 f. 

* I have not seen the original article, but cite 
from a reprint of it which appeared in the Southern 
Literary Messenger for June, 1845 (xi, pp. 383 f.). 



tracks his original closest in his fourth para- 
graph, which is largely paraphrased from the 
third paragraph of the original article. Poe 
writes, for instance, in the second sentence of 
this paragraph : " We dampen the leaf with 
a certain acid diluted, and then place it be- 
tween two leaves of blotting-paper to absorb 
superfluous moisture;" in the second sentence 
of the corresponding paragraph in the earlier 
essay, we read : " The sheet is first moistened 
with diluted acid, and placed between sheets 
of blotting paper, in order that the superfluous 
moisture may be absorbed." Again, in his 
fourth sentence Poe writes : " The acid in the 
interspaces between the letters, immediately 
corrodes the zinc, but the acid on the letters 
themselves, has no such effect, having been 
neutralized by the ink;" in the earlier essay 
we read : " The ink neutralizes the acid, which 
is pressed out from the blank space only, and 
etches them away." It is due to Poe to say 
that he mentions the Art-Union in his essay, 
though he nowhere makes any specific acknowl- 
edgment of his indebtedness to it. 

II. The Originals of Poe's Proper Names 
The musical nature of Poe's proper names 
has been commented on by more than one of 
his critics, and it has been held that a number 
of these names were coined by Poe. There can 
be no difference of opinion as to the sonorous- 
ness of Poe's names — especially of those used 
in his poetry; but that any considerable num- 
ber of these names were coined by him seems 
to me improbable. 

The sources of most of the proper names 
used by Poe are readily obvious. A good many 
of them came from history, as with Tamer- 
lane, Politian, Pym, and Dupinj others were 
drawn from Greek or Latin legend, as Helen 
and Ligeia and Berenice; others from Ori- 
ental tradition or myth, as Al Aaraaf, Aidenn, 
Israfel, Astarte; while others, as Morella, 
Montresor, Arnheim, and Zante, were European 
place-names. Many of them, moreover, as 
Angelo, Ianthe, Lalage, Lenore, Prospero, 
Fortunato, and the like, are either conven- 
tional or so common as not to call for any 
explanation. 
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Among those of which the derivation is not so 
readily apparent, Marie Roget (in The Mystery 
of Marie Roget) is, as Poe tells us in a foot- 
note, merely Mary Rogers 3 — victim of a sen- 
sational tragedy of the early forties — made 
French. Usher (in The Fall of the House of 
Usher) was the name of a Boston family that 
befriended Poe's parents on their visits to 
Boston shortly after their marriage. 4 The 
original of William Wilson was a hosier, first 
in Cheapside and later at Kendall, with whom 
the firm of Ellis & Allan (of which Poe's 
foster-father was junior member) did busi- 
ness during the second and third decades of 
last century. 5 Ermengarde (in Eleanora) and 
Rowena (Lady Rowena Trevanion of Tremaine 
in Poe's Ligeia) perhaps come from Scott 
(though they may have been drawn directly 
from European history), and Tremaine was 
probably suggested by Robert Plumer Ward's 
novel of that title. De Vere in Poe's Lenore 
may have been suggested by the title of an- 
other of Ward's novels. Nourjahad (in 
Eleanora) was apparently taken from Mrs. 
Frances Sheridan's romance, The History of 
Nourjahad. 

Julius Rodman (The Journal of Julius 
Rodman) found its origin, we can be all but 
certain, in the given names of Joseph Rodman 
Drake, whose lyrics Poe had reviewed in the 
Southern Literary Messenger in April, 1836, 6 
three years before the appearance of Poe's 
story in Burton's Magazine. Wormley and 
Thornton, lay figures in the same story, are 
well-known family names in Virginia to this 
day, and the Richmond Thorntons were inti- 
mately associated with the Allans, Poe's 
foster-parents, during the poet's boyhood. 7 A 

3 Virginia Poe, v. pp. 1 P. 

* See Woodberry's Life of Poe, I, pp. 6, 9, 12. 
"William Wilson was a Quaker. A number of the 

letters that passed between him and the Richmond 
firm are preserved in the " Ellis- Allan Papers," now 
among the treasures belonging to the Library of 
Congress at Washington. 

• Virginia Poe, vm, pp. 275 f. 

7 The nom-de-plume Quarles used by Poe with The 
Raven as published in the American Whig Review 
in February, 1845, may have been suggested by 
another well-known family of Richmond and vicinity 



third lay figure in this story, Wyatt (who also 
appears in the tale, The Oblong Box), was in 
all likelihood suggested by Professor Thomas 
Wyatt, with whom Poe collaborated in the 
translation and adaptation of his Ooncholo gist's 
First-Book, which gave rise in 1847 to one of 
the earliest charges of plagiarism against the 
poet. 

Baldazzar and Castiglione in Poe's drama, 
Politian, are but the Christian name and the 
surname, respectively, of the celebrated author 
of the Booh of the Courtyer, Baldassarre Cas- 
tiglione. Alessandra, in the same poem, is 
doubtless to be traced to Politian's friend, 
Alessandra Scala. The Duke Di Broglio, like- 
wise in Poe's play, was probably suggested by 
Victor de Broglie, French Minister of Foreign 
Affairs from 1830 to 1836, during the time 
both of the composition and of the publica- 
tion of Politian? The name Lalande in The 
Spectacles involves an allusion to the French 
astronomer, Joseph de Lalande (1732-1807), 
and a similar allusion to the German inventor, 
Baron Wolfgang von Kempelen (1734-1804), 
is to be seen in the hero of Von Kempelen and 
his Discovery. D'Elormie in Bridal Ballad 
appears to have been borrowed from G. P. R. 

(though Poe is said to have had the poet Quarles 
in mind). Littleton Barry, a pseudonym adopted by 
Poe with several of his publications in the Broadway 
Journal in 1845, suggests the influence of Thack- 
eray's Barry Lyndon (first published in 1844). E. 
A. Perry, the name assumed by Poe while a soldier 
in the United States army, was borrowed in part 
from a colleague of his at the University of Vir- 
ginia/ Sidney A. Perry (see Professor Harrison's 
New Glimpses of Poe, New York, 1901, the first of 
the facsimiles opposite p. 40 ) . 

8 Politian, Castiglione, and Alessandra Scala are 
all mentioned by Poe in his Pinakidia published in 
the Southern Literary Messenger in 1836 shortly 
after the publication of Politian (see the Virginia 
Poe, xrv, pp. 48, 65). De Broglie also is mentioned 
by him in one of his reviews printed in 1841 {Vir- 
ginia Poe, x, p. 134). Poe was fond of contemporary 
names. I have already mentioned Dupin and Mary 
Rogers. To these may be added Landor (in Lan- 
dor's Cottage), and Canning (Sir Launcelot Canning, 
author of the apocryphal Mad Trist in The Fall of 
the House of Usher), — though it is barely possible 
that Poe in the last instance was playing upon the 
Chatterton tradition of " Mastre William Canynge." 
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James's novel Be L'Orme (1830). 9 Ulaiume 
was, I imagine, suggested by Eulalie, to which 
it is a sort of counterpart, the one connoting 
grief and gloom, the other lightsomeness and 
glee. Annabel Lee may have been influenced 
by the title of P. P. Cooke's Rosalie Lee, con- 
cerning which Poe and Cooke exchanged let- 
ters in 1846 ; 10 and the first half of the name 
was possibly inspired in part by his friendship 
for Mrs. Richmond, whom he knew as "Annie." 

Yaanek in Ulaiume is, I take it, only a 
variant spelling of Janik, a Turkish district 
in Trebizond. Auber in the same poem, may 
have been suggested by the French Aube. 11 

Nesace, finally, queen of Al Aaraaf, is, I 
venture to believe, Poe's adaptation of the name 
Nausikaa. A Latin spelling, Nausicm, if 
pronounced and accented in English fashion, 
gives us something approximating very nearly 
the form that Poe adopts. Both Nesace and 
Nausikaa, it may be noted, dwelt upon an 
island, both symbolized beauty of person as 
well as of character, both were surrounded by 
a train of admiring handmaidens. 

There are still other names — among them 
Nis 13 (in The Valley of Unrest), Trevanion 
(in Ligeia), and the German names, Berlifitz- 
ing and Metzenger stein — for which I have no 
satisfactory guess to offer, but think it probable 
that these, too, will ultimately be found to have 
originated elsewhere than in Poe's fancy. The 

"Poe used the name also in the first draft of hia 
extravaganza, The Man that Was Used Up, which 
appeared in Burton's Magazine (v, p. 69) shortly 
after Poe had reviewed there one of James's books 
which mentioned on its title-page the author's De 
L'Orme {Burton's, v, pp. 60-61). James perhaps 
took the name from the famous French courtezan, 
Marion Delorme. 

10 Woodberry, n, pp. 206, 210. 

u Poe makes the name rhyme with October. 

™Nis occurs in Norse mythology. But I have a 
theory that Poe means it merely as a play upon 
the word sin (note the similar inversion in the name 
Oldeb, who turns out to be Bedlo— in Poe's Tale of 
the Ragged Mountains) . " The Valley of Unrest " 
is not, to be sure, a place sacred only to the wicked 
dead, but in all Poe's pictures of the realm of 
shades the notion of punishment is more or less 
prominent. The City in the Bea, it may be noted, 
a companion piece to The Valley of Unrest, bore in 
one of its earlier drafts the title " The City of Sin." 



situation is very much the same as with the 
plots of Poe's stories, which (as Poe's biog- 
raphers have succeeded in showing), were based 
almost invariably either upon his own obser- 
vation or upon his reading in contemporary 
literature. 

III. Poe's Lectures in Baltimore and 
Philadelphia 

Professor Woodberry (II, p. 48) mentions 
the tradition that Poe "made his debut as a 
lecturer " in Baltimore and " at some time dur- 
ing the summer" of 1843. It would appear, 
however, from the newspapers of Baltimore, 
that Poe did not lecture in that city until 
January 31, 1844. Of his lecture there on 
this date, the Baltimore Sun published on 
the morning of the day on which the lecture 
was to be delivered the following editorial 
comment : " It will be seen by a notice in 
another part of our paper, that the lecture of 
Mr. Poe, on ' American Poetry,' heretofore an- 
nounced, will be delivered this evening, in the 
Egyptian Saloon of Odd Fellows' Hall. The 
name of the lecturer, the subject of the lecture, 
and the well-known adaptation of the talents 
of the one to the material of the other, form 
a combination of attractions which will irre- 
sistibly result in a crowded audience — and our 
word for it a delighted one." — There was also 
an editorial notice by Dr. J. Evans Snodgrass 
in the Baltimore Saturday Visiter of February 
3, 1844, — four days after the lecture was de- 
livered — which ran in part as follows : " Edgar 
A. Poe delivered a lecture in Odd-Fellows 
Hall, on Wednesday evening — theme 'Amer- 
ican poetry.' He was very entertaining, and 
enforced his views well — though to some of 
them we cannot assent. For instance — that the 
inculcation of truth is not the highest aim of 
poetry! He was witheringly severe upon 
Rufus W. Griswold." 

Shortly before the Baltimore lecture, Poe 
had appeared a second time in Philadelphia, 
his first lecture there having been delivered 
on November 25, 1843. Of this second lec- 
ture — delivered on January 10, 1844 — the 
editor of the Philadelphia United States 
Gazette, J. R. Chandler, published this compli- 
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mentary announcement on January 8, 1844: 
" We learn that Edgar A. Poe, Esq., has con- 
sented to repeat, at the Museum, on Wednesday 
night, his admired lecture on the Poets and 
Poetry of America. His first lecture was at- 
tended by one of the largest and most fash- 
ionable audiences of the season; and the 
Museum will doubtless be crowded by hundreds 
who were then unable to gain admission." 

Kims Campbell. 
University of Texas. 



ZWEI GEDICHTE VON GOETHE * 

It. MlGNON 

Selbst ein Terminus ante ware fur das Blut- 
lied festzulegen — wenn namlich die Entstehung 
des das vierte Buch in Wilhelm Meisters Sen- 
dung eroffnenden Oedichts zeitlich feststande. 
In einer Arbeit fiber Goethes Mondlied habe ich 
darauf hingewiesen, wie er im Jahre 1775 
durch die in Wielands " Monch und Nonne " 
(Teutscher Merhur, April, 1775, S. 8) vor- 
kommenden Verse 

Sie wallen ftthrerlos daher 

Von Osten sie, von Westen er. . . . 

and andere ebendort an Gerstenbergs Gedicht 
eines Skalden (1766) erinnert worden, und 
infolgedessen zahlreiche Zfige daraus — der 
voile Beweis wird an andrer Stelle geliefert 
werden — in die erste Urfaustszene fiberge- 
gangen waren. Dieser Vorgang wiederholt sich 
bei der Lektiire des Gediehtes Die Zeit 
(M. L. N., xxviii, 43). Die Verse 

Wir wogen hin, wir wogen her, 

Zwar schwebend auch, doch stttrzend mehr 

und manche andere darin gemahnten unmittel- 
bar an Gerstenbergs von Ossian stark beein- 
flusztes Gedicht (insbesondere wieder an die 
Zeilen 

Wer schreitet kSniglich daher 

In Vingolfs Hayn, am sanftern Meerf), 

1 Vgl. Mod. Lang. Notes, xxvm, 43 ff. 



und so weist denn das Gedicht Mignon deut- 
liche Spuren aus dem Gedicht Die Zeit, aus 
Vossens Leibeigenschaft, vor allem aus Gersten- 
bergs Lied eines Skalden, aber auch, fibers 
Kreuz, aus Wielands Monch und Nonne, auf. 

In Mignons Lied wird zuerst ihre Heimat 
geschildert, dann der Weg, der dahinf fihrt : die 
nordische Nebelsphare bildet die Schwelle zum 
sfidlichen Paradiese. Den geographischen 
Kontrast hatte Goethe aus einem kulturellen 
umgebildet, wahrend Schiller diesen spater im 
Eleusichen Pest beibehalten hat. Der vierte 
Gesang des Skaldenliedes beginnt : 2 

Und doch — leichtglaubiges Geftthl! — 

1st alles diesz mehr als ein Gaukelspiel? 

Kann diesz die Statte seyn, wo wir 

Ins Thai des Schweigens flohnt Kaum glaub ieh dirl 

Wie reizend, wie bezaubernd lacht 

Die heitre Gegend! -wie voll sanfter Praeht! 

In schbnrer Majestat, in reiferm Strahle 

Glanzt diese Sonnet Milder ftiesst vom Thale 

Mir fremder Blilthen Frilhlingsduft ; 

Vnd Balsamgeister strohmen durch die Luft, 

Uniibersehlich malt die Blumen-Flur 

Sich meinem Aug, und die Natur 

1st rings * umher ein Garten ! Welcher Gott 

Sehmiegt eine Wildnisz unter das Gebot 

Der SchOnheit, Ordnung, Fruchtbarkeit ! 

Wer ists, der WUsteneyn gebeut, 

Sich in entfernter Sonnen Glut zu tauchen, 

Und unbekannte Spezereyn zu hauchent — 

biegt dann f olgendermaszen urn : 

Ha! nicht also, im festlichen Gewand, 

GrUszt ich dich einst, mein miitterliches Land! 

Unfreundlich, ungeschmuckt, und rauh und waste 

Im triiben Dunkel schauerte die Kuste; 

Kein Himmel leuchtete mild durch den Hayn; 

Kein Tag der Aehren lud zu Freuden ein; 

In Hblen lauschte Graun und Meuterey 

Und was am Ufer scholl, war Kriegsgeschrey. 

Das Weib der Ehe trat mit Helm und Speer, 

Und neben ihr, von blutger Rttstung schwer, 

Die bltthende Tochter ftirchterlieh einher — 

um schlieszlich wieder zurtickzukehren : 

O wie weit anmuthsvoller schreitet, 
Von acht geliebten Kindern hold begleitet, 
Dort jene Mutter durch den Schattengang, 
In dessen Hecken friedlicher Gesang 
Ertont, wo goldnes Obst um sie entsprang. 

2 Vgl. dazu Urfaust, 101 ff. 
"Vgl. Urfaust, 543. 



